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or by the sympathetic insight which may take its place for such
a purpose. But experience shows that nothing is harder than
for a given generation in a changing society, which is living in a
new way of its own, to enter sympathetically into the life of the
last. It sees that life as a mere incomprehensible spectacle, and
seems driven to escape from sympathy with it by a kind of
instinctive effort to free itself from parental influences and bring
about the change on which it is blindly resolved. There is here
no genuine comparison between the two ways of life, and there-
fore no judgement that one is better than the other, and there-
fore no conception of the change as a progress.

For this reason, the historical changes in a society's way of life
are very rarely conceived as progressive even by the generation
that makes them. It makes them in obedience to a blind impulse
to destroy what it does not comprehend, as bad, and substitute
something else as good. But progress is not the replacement of
the bad by the good, but of the good by the better. In order to
conceive a change as a progress, then, the person who has made
it must think of what he has abolished as good, and good in
certain definite ways. This he can only do on condition of his
knowing what the old way of life was like, that is, having
historical knowledge of his society's past while he is actually
living in the present he is creating: for historical knowledge is
simply the re-enactment of past experiences in the mind of the
present thinker. Only thus can the two ways of life be held
together in the same mind for a comparison of their merits, so
that a person choosing one and rejecting the other can know
what he has gained and what he has lost, and decide that he has
hosen the better. In short: the revolutionary can only regard
us revolution as a progress in so far as he is also an historian,
;enuinely re-enacting in his own historical thought the life he
levertheless rejects.

Let us now consider the change in question, no longer from
he standpoint of those concerned in it, but from that of an
listorian placed outside it. We might hope that, from his
letached and impartial point of view, he would be able to judge
vith some chance of fairness whether it was a progress or not.
3ut this is a difficult matter. He is only deceived if he fastens
;>n the fact that ten fish are caught where five were caught
before, and uses this as a criterion of progress. He must take